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The bankruptcy of liberalism has been forecast so often that a sense 
of impending doom lias become part of its very definition. The various 
crises prefiguring its demise, however, have only triggered structural 
adjustments resulting primarily in more efficient versions of the same 
basic system. Frustration with this political collapse which never came 
has generated an opposite, equally mistaken, attitude. Thus during the 
last decade many of the doomsdav radicals of the 1960s have become 
fervent believers in liberalism’s eternal validity. Fundamental Enlight¬ 
enment values, which were already part and parcel of most radicals 
Weltanschauung, have ceased to be lofty ideals to be realized in a future 
social order of “freedom, equality and fraternity and, instead, are now 
seen as already embodied in existing institutions requiring only fine tun¬ 
ing to function effectively in this, die best of all possible worlds. 

Both these ahistorical approaches fail to take into account the modi¬ 
fications liberalism has undergone in order to survive, how it has gradu¬ 
ally changed from an anarchic to a statist system, and the fragility o 
some of the means it has deployed to solve major structural crises. Its 
weakest feature, democratic legitimacy, which has been mist e y as 
sumed to be an integral part of its “liberal democratic” framework, as 
been so systematically overlooked that, when it resurfaces as a challenge 
to liberalism in the form of populism, bom again liberals are peculiar y 
incapable of dealing with it. The same goes for an increasing number o 
^es where anti-liberal and often authoritarian regimes are democrati- 
cafiy elected — as in Iran, Algeria, the former Soviet Georgia, etc. 
° v erwhelming popular support. This is largely because the very 
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number of first principles embodied in the nation-state. The two 
meanings are historically interwined. Yet, while in the first case it 1 
possible to contrapose it to a “conservatism” opposed to at least some 
of the features of New Class ideology, in the second both liberals and 
conservatives can be regarded “liberal.” Conservatives, in fact are 
committed to the same “liberal democratic” system, which they contra¬ 
pose to altemadves such as bureaucratic collectivism or Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism based on different principles Such as transcendental truth and 
legitimated by the future social orders they promise to bring about. 

When contraposed to New Class ideology, populism as a Weltan¬ 
schauung can only mean popular sovereignty and the privileging of 
democratic legitimacy over and above all other political tenets, no mat¬ 
ter how solidly grounded they may claim to be. Thus the recent resur¬ 
gence of populism is not merely a temporary aberration but an expres¬ 
sion of the modem political predicament, which since before WWI has 
been vitiated by a series of exceptional but now increasingly obsoles¬ 
cent historical conditions. As a response to particular political prob¬ 
lems, however, populist politics are also historically contingent and, 
within different contexts, assume a variety of idiosyncratic configura¬ 
tions. The following analysis attempts to explain why the present crisis 
of liberalism — both as an idenlncv anH ac a rw-»lifiral cvstem — re- 
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tion. Its meaning is all but obvious and usually associated with its pm- 
modern manifestations predicated on the primacy of ethnicity, reli¬ 
gion, language, etc. as organizing principles. Contrary to liberal mis¬ 
readings, however, this is not the kind of populism emerging today w 
advanced industrial societies such as Western Europe. This new 

populism defies standard Left/Right political characterizations an 

strains to the limit existing bipolar political theories. This is why ne 
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populist political formations such as the Lombard League in Northern 
Italv, which can be seen as a paradigmatic expression of this phenome¬ 
non, have been systematically misunderstood and generally dismissed 
as right-wing reactions to modernity. In fact, they warrant careful scru¬ 
tiny precisely because, within new historical conditions, they articulate 
the same democratic spirit that gave rise to the original American Con¬ 
stitution and the Swiss Confederation, and provide a concrete alterna¬ 
tive to a moribund liberalism. 

The Unraveling of the Liberal Consensus 

Now that the Cold War is over, “liberal democracy” seems to have 
triumphed over its communist nemesis beyond its most optimistic ex¬ 
pectations. To the extent that communist regimes collapsed internally 
rather than as a result of military defeats or other coercive means, the 
end of communism is even more definitive and clear-cut than the an¬ 
nihilation of fascism and Nazism by force of arms. While in the latter 
case the external imposition of the radical break with the past left the 
question of its internalization by the societies involved temporarily unre¬ 
solved — pending other institutional and socio-psychological adjust¬ 
ments — in the case of communism the final blow was delivered by 
voluntary reforms such as glasnost and perestroika, or, more precisely, 
their unintended consequences precipitating “velvet revolutions” and 
the failed Soviet coup d'etat . From the viewpoint of liberal democracy, 
however, the victory may have been too thorough and thus ultimately 
Pyrrhic — to the point of threatening the system’s very identity, since 
for the past four decades liberalism has been defined by its other: the 
bureaucratic collectivism of communist regimes. 

Unlike the relatively satisfactory resolution of Hegel’s dialectic of 
master and slave, where the vanquished is not annihilated but only 
subjugated in order to testify to his inferiority and thus provide the legi¬ 
timating recognition the master needs to establish his very identity, the 
definitive obliteration of communism has plunged its declared neme¬ 
sis, liberal democracy, into an unexpected identity crisis precisely when 
it should have been most secure. The American political system is now 
increasingly unable to articulate institutionally those collective values 
and aspirations whose heterogeneity had hitherto been conveniently 
fused into a national group (in the Sartrean sense) by the external medi¬ 
ation of the threatening communist other. That foreign “danger” has 
provided an overriding national purpose legitimating the growing short¬ 
comings of an expanding state apparatus as the unavoidable emergency 
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stability, no such promise would be minimally credible today, after the 
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As Christopher Lasch has shown, the corollary of this process of 
practically uninterrupted centralization from WWI on has been liber¬ 
alism’s turn into an elitist and managerial ideology. 1 Independendy of 
the recent demise of military Keynesianism, over the last thirty years 
growing opposition to this kind of liberalism had already triggered 
considerable resentment resulting in the resurgence of a populism that 
had exploded on the American scene in the late 19th century. 2 Its 
demise at that time was not, as Lawrence Goodwyn emphasizes, enti¬ 
rely a function of political contingencies such as poor choices culmi¬ 
nating in its fusion with the Democratic Party in 1896. Nor was it pri¬ 
marily due to the return of economic prosperity, as Richard Hof- 
stadter deduces from his reading of the movement as a relatively irrele¬ 
vant pressure-group-turned-into-a-political-party clumsily articulating 
a rural version of “entrepreneurial radicalism.” 3 In the long run the 
fate of populism, broadly understood as a particular expression of the 
American democratic project, was sealed by the Progressive move¬ 
ment and its legacy. By advocating increased state regulation of the 
economy, Progressivism and the New Deal'managed to fulfill the letter 
of populist demands for state protection of their economic interests 
threatened by unscrupulous banking practices, tight money policies and 
growing industrial exploitation, but not their democratic spirit. This helps 
explain why populism resurfaced in the early 1960s, with the beginning 
of the crisis of the welfare state. At that point it became increasingly obvi¬ 
ous that state regulation of the economy had more to do with guarantee¬ 
ing the profitability of capital and providing remunerative employ¬ 
ment opportunities for New Class technocrats than with safeguarding 
populist interests now expanded well beyond Southern and Western 
farmers to include most of the middle classes. 


1. Christopher Lasch, The True and Only Heaven: Progress and its Critics (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1991), esp. Ch. 10, “The Politics of the Civilized Minority,” pp. 412-532. 

2. Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic Promise: The Populist Movement in America (New 
York: Oxford, 1976). The publication of this work marked the beginning of a re-evalu¬ 
ation of American populism and reversed standard liberal interpretations of the move¬ 
ment fabricated by liberal historians during the 1950s as tendentially reactionary, 
racist and anti-intellectual. The many studies that have appeared since that time only 
expand and extend its analysis, without necessitating any substantial alteration of the 
main thesis. For a standard liberal misreading of populism, see Peter Wiles, “A Syn¬ 
drome, not a Doctrine: Some Elementary Theses on Populism,” in Ghita Ionescu and 
Ernest Gellner, eds., Populism: Its Meaning and National Characteristics (London: 

Weidenfled and Nicholson, 1969), pp. 166-179. 

3. Richard Hofstadter, “North America,” in Ionescu and Gellner eds.. Populism , op. 
of, pp. 9-27. While widely regarded as the standard account during the 1950s and 1960s, 
Hofstadter’s work has not withstood critical scrutiny. Cf. Lasch, op. cit., pp. 217-225. 
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This opposition is not simply the expression of a shifting and generally 
fickle national mood but is related to the institutional involution of th e 
welfare state — the natural outcome of liberal regimes. Although liber¬ 
alism has been defined in a number of different ways, its overprivile¬ 
ging of individualism — possessive, abstract or otherwise — necessi¬ 
tates the deployment of an increasingly powerful state, independently 
of whatever particular crises may have historically precipitated the ac¬ 
tual centralization of power. Thus liberalism is terminally statist. Since 
the individual cannot be the source of a morality it already presup¬ 
poses, and as inherited social norms are systematically eroded by 
the instrumental rationality of a modernity unable to legitimate any¬ 
thing not immediately redeemable at the marketplace of operational 
ideas, liberals have had to resort more and more to the state as the 
agency entrusted with externally containing an indeterminate collec¬ 
tive behavior no longer internally regulated by traditional moral codes. 
But in the long run state intervention only compounds the problem by 
extending and generalizing instrumental rationality, thus undermining 
the preconditions for its own continued intervention. It erodes that in¬ 
dividuality presupposed as a precondition for the functioning of the 
system and gradually engenders a state-dependent personality increa¬ 
singly unable to function without the administration and guidance of 
managerial agencies. No longer resisted and therefore no longer 
closely monitored by a weakened individualism and autonomous so¬ 
cial institutions, these agencies become themselves increasingly unac¬ 
countable to any external bodies and thus vulnerable to corruption, 
waste and counterproductivity. 4 

Sociology to the Rescue 

Liberal thinkers have recognized these destructive dynamics and 
sought solutions either through further rationalization of the particu¬ 
lar communities or through an ethical regrounding of the welfare 
state. However, to the extent that their analyses remain within liberal 
New Class ideological assumptions the solutions they propose are ei¬ 
ther predicated on wishful thinking or end up perpetuating and inten¬ 
sifying existing social pathologies. Thus, in the case of Jurgen Haber¬ 
mas, probably the best known European liberal with a large American 
following, his commitment to a communicative version of the liberal 
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theory of infinite progress (predicated on the inevitability of the growth 
of knowledge) leads him to hypostatize the present crisis-ridden wel¬ 
fare state as an irreversible historical achievement. One solution to the 
crisis is to devise strategies to defuse the growing unease with liberal¬ 
ism by reintegrating unfulfilled populist aspirations into what he can 
only interpret as a temporary legitimation crisis precipitated by bu¬ 
reaucratic excesses and democratic deficits. 5 

Unlike most other liberal thinkers who dismiss the populist emphasis 
on existing community norms and local autonomy as a reactionary 
defense of pre-modem superstition and dogma, Habermas readily 
acknowledges the centrality of this populist dimension and locates it as 


5. The crisis of liberal democracy presupposes, as part of its ideological self-mis¬ 
understanding, a liberal theory no longer able to confront its own crisis other than by 
proposing as solutions what otherwise turn out to be the problems. Thus a couple of 
decades ago Habermas, whose communication theory is but a linguistification of 
Weberian sociology, simply extended the liberal prognosis in analyzing what he saw as 
a growing legitimation crisis in Western societies in terms of the collapse of the histori¬ 
cal compromise between labor and capital. Cf. Jurgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1975). According to this compromise, labor forfeited decision¬ 
making options to a technostructure entrusted with retaining unchanged existing rela¬ 
tions of domination, in exchange for relatively high wages, affluence and an abun¬ 
dance of consumer goods. For Habermas this compromise collapsed when this tech¬ 
nostructure became overcentralized and insulated from the essential feed-back mech¬ 
anisms provided by the constituency it was to serve. As a result, it eroded the condi¬ 
tions necessary for its smooth functioning by engendering an economic crisis [qua 
ecological crisis of physical limits to growth), a rationality crisis [qua destruction of reg¬ 
ulatory feed-back mechanisms) and a motivation crisis [qua the undermining of indi¬ 
vidualism and the development of what has come to be known as the state-dependent 
personality). Thus the legitimation crisis was the result of these other three crises and 
could only be resolved through a redemocratization of politics which, by providing so¬ 
lutions to the other three crises, would also relegitimate “liberal democratic” systems. 
The assumption throughout was that the emancipatory character of undistorted com¬ 
munication would necessarily generate a rational consensus translatable into the ra¬ 
tional administrative structure of the welfare state. Predicated on questionable enthy- 
mematic Marxist premises assuming the axiological uniformity of a “labor” tenden- 
tially constituting the universal class, this analysis may have made sense in a society 
such as Germany where the relatively high homogeneity of the population meant that 
there were shared traditions and customs translatable into a new liberal consensus for 
particular programs of social reconstruction — such as the SPD’s Modell Deutschland 
successfully deployed in the late 1970s to displace Ludwig Erhard’s post-war techno¬ 
cratic strategy. It made no sense in the US, however, where cultural heterogeneity 
ruled out any smooth deployment of such a strategy. Over a decade after writing 
legitimation Crisis, and after discovering Husserl’s concept of the Lebenswelt (which 
Habermas redefined in terms of communication theory), his analysis became more 
sophisticated without, however, losing its apologetic liberal character. The objective 
remains to relegitimate the welfare state by first rationalizing the polity through the 
blessings of undistorted discursive practices — another case of Bertolt Brecht’s state of¬ 
ficials electing new voters to replace the existing ones they do not like. 
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populists' traditions and customs, they call for the deployment of soci- 

Zv as a moral guide to reconstitute a “cvtl society presently i„ 
ins and to substitute a new moral vision for tradmonal or conseiv a . 

tive” cultural underpinnings . 9 

But morality is not a matter of abstract deliberation by committees 
of professional sociologists, no matter how eminently qualified they 
may be. It has to do with the most fundamental determinants of per¬ 
sonal and social idendty. Thus it can never be amenable to “the 
construction of moral rules as a sociological practice as Wolfe claims, 
since people are always already rooted in living traditions that consti- 


dify and 
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experts “helping people make their own rules.” A truly democratic so¬ 
lution unshackled by the elitist encroachment of state agencies of soci¬ 
ological rationalization would be to protect existing communities within 
a strong federal context in which their axiological codes are not super¬ 
seded by external and allegedly transcendental alternatives or forcibly 
penetrated and colonized by any “emancipatory” agencies whose ethi¬ 
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to provide totalizing norms sufficiently strong and universally binding 
to anchor a viable project of social reconstruction, Wolfe’s sociological 
approach to moral obligation is unlikely to do anything different from 
what sociology has always done . 11 Instead of mediating the recon¬ 
stitution of the components of Wolfe’s “civil societv” with the help of 
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that *h a ^ e ^ C< ^ ^ oma i n by universalizing the state and the market, the Turners show 

e P resen t demise of socioloev is a result of the diversification of the field in re- 
aponse tr\ i 

1920 ° sni mng student interests and the failure to develop a social science from the 

datk) S t0 ^ Originally sponsored by the likes of the Rockefeller and Ford foun- 

g 0ve OnS ** sc ientization of Protestantism and, as such, as the universally valid basis of 
n _ mment P° lic y> sociologv’s true calling as the intellectual arm of the bureaucratic ap- 

F^ratus Was __ j i & . r • • i_• i__ j .1__ 




and Their Directions (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1985). 
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rules out sociological intervention, he readily substitutes “society” 


otherwise 


formal character and 


predicament practically calls for a sociological intervention (something 
Wolfe seeks to legitimate by covertly appealing to traditional commu¬ 
nity values of caritas, compassion, care for others or, more generally 
“moral obligation”). This conceptual fraud allows Wolfe to salvage ari 
appropriate object of study for sociologists: moral philosophy. Their 

r of rationalization of “civil society” 


another form 


Wolfe 


only bet- 

Habermas’ communication theory proposed: axiologically 
; the polity and relegitimate the welfare state as the expres- 

_ollective ethical will. 

Since the late 19th century it has been generally assumed by most 

_ 1_.1 . .1 * •. *111 ... . 

what con- 


orgamcity 


>nal identities, was lost with its displacement by formal so 
typical of bourgeois society (after Marx, the standard transla 


Gesellschaft 


<< 


by Wolfe 


and 


and Parsons to Lipset and 


/ - 

within which sociology thrived, from Weber 


Caught within an 


o —— ’ ^ ^ 

than a reversal of this modern 


„ f u ietn „ . , - - uie one-way liberal theory 

(Id morfr H Pr0greSS Unf °' ds fr ° m P«- m °der„iI to modernity 

n r:“ y ; ^“9). hardly any sociologist wonh 


recognizes 


J |- 

Project for sociology 


ictually 


cannot be realized by sociolo^ h P ^ UCn a P ro J ect ’ howev 
domain and. conspm.^rn, JF e systematically misunderstands 


caring, and 


and economists I uinerent trom 

ilmc __ , . not describe societies 


13 - Ibid., p. 38. 

j 4, . Unfortunately 


Habermas’ lifeworld and 

1 than to the standard nod 


4 J l 

standard liberal 


rr in line witf 


as a quasi-re 


in T,/n cn 0[0 %Y ^ a discipline, 5 
” 69 (M 1986), pp. 134-135. 


™ E £m “=“C£ of federal populism 
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became 


44 


oi 


civil”: 


lich a multitude of anonymous groups and coll 

ie another, form coalitions, control access to tne means 
and communication, and, already less vidkK, 


an 


agents 


preestablish 


fhrou^ u ^^ 

i fa thematized and decided.” 15 Unlike 
^ ermanendy rationalized by coercio 


political 


societies 


cannot 
ion re- 


nuires a process ui giauum imuntai^auun. oy contusing tne two Wolte 
can deploy the sociologist as the equivalent of Hegel’s “external medi¬ 
ator” to reconcile the heterogeneity of conflicting private interests, 

ower struggles etc. — the classical role of the bureaucrat. But whereas 
H , -—^ ^ r^ni-ral Wolfe’s sociologist cannot ir ~ c;c# - 


- j \ 

o take on the role of the Jacobin o 
at Wolfe calls “the gift of society” 
As much as one might sympath 
employment or, if they already hav< 


Bolshevik as he 


tual marginalization, community-reconstitution is too important 
ea to be staked out as a special reserve for otherwise academics 

placed sociologists. 


ally 


cannot have any 


than as integral members) to the state (where they can‘ 

emific experts). S.nce the state comes to occupy such a 

they can best function in a society increasingly bth.rc.Kdmto amana 

^ elite and dtsenrpowered masses, «h. 

occupied by residual “'ndwtduds cons ^ of soclo | ogy j, Krmi . 
Qes not yet completely eroded. Thuto y' ^ natural disintegra- 

naUy restorational: in a context chara < ate ^d rationalize 

elfare state, soaology se ^ ^ sought to be- 

ciology can aspire to be „ nnar atus This feeds into 

_search arm of the bureaucratic app . ncrea5ingly unmana- 

ynamics of the crisis of liberalism w gj^nated citizens 

government systematically disempo ^ function as citizens 
>sive wards of the state, unable or unv V 'dance by sociologists 
ieed of more and more supervision since disempo 

- experts.” But this is a lostng orde r can be 

Wer ment and alienation breed normless - 





other 


44 


Habermas, op. cit., p. 66. 
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norms 


. — ^ ^ucie hi 

... . - and so on. Within this legalistic strum* •''' w '"' 

mcs by late liberalism, most people find it increasing r,n «of. 

participate, leaving them with civil disobedience as th• " npo «il J | 

defend whatever values they feel threatened by the sv„ ° nly °F 

late politically their particular interests uninterpreted ^ t0 
reaucranc redescriptions. 16 ^ ^ free 

This crisis of technocratic liberal democracy manifest. • , 

foremost as a crisis of ungovernability, whose WoK ‘' Self fi 
are inefficiency, corruption and countetproductivL ,7° US 5 

all representative institutions unable to estabfch herent 1 OI 

guaranteemg accountability and, within a V eedb *k 


Pol. 
to 


a 


Partic 


imacy 


ern predicament: the result of the realization f P ° nSe *° mod 
between real needs and official policies lived inf 3 " U " bnd g«ible gap 
increasingly remote formal rationditv. It is not an i norms 

ar s P«*h “Washington” and “bureaucL"”h» that in Popu- 

rogatory connotations. ave COme to take on de- 


16 . 


-tbi; - that ** motori2ed 

ized norms. It is nart nf _ a “ emp t to externalize and mdiA. 


reversion oXZZ ^ Where ,he domination described a 

values above ^ eke £ ? 1 !™° ^ ie ” dle hvpostatizadon P f lnexorabl >' ^‘ads tc 
anH K-- , e : In Schmitt s form,,dries.. l aUon of particular mveti^i.. 


legality the i„- mutual mstrumentalizari™ .7.,, ldncer ot the model 

h^ostatizationofo'^ 7^^ of s oper-legaJiw Umation °f law into 
■£» democratic ? .*« the tSe “ 

f. * «££TTZ?T' prrf " tss 

Politischer Mehnvert J Uns P mde nce,” in Telos 83 fSnri See Carl Schmitt, 

Teologia Polltt/di r / c 7* 408 ' 448 ; and Michel 1, (Weinheim: Acta h 

acknowledges that this ? (Brescia: MarceUiana C l qqm^" 1 ’ Tmscendenza e Pote 
oflif e >” presupposefthe ' his -fil f ^welfarestatedisintegrat, 

donafeeSmsies COUn ' erfi >«uai pipe dreLm rlT* " he has final 

lari ties must bell aCC ° rding to their own 1 G P ' 69 )- Either community 

other comnetincr WCd l ° Unfold accord? ’ ? r . 11 d ° eS not ba Ppen. Their pa 
broadSKr^ ^se pt^ dynamos, in relation 

Future oTeX » rf U ' Pi «»e ^G TIT™™™ language, and cen 

"ope, m Teh, 83 (Spring | Onof' U ‘ men ' Sch niitfs f Tes,a,lu™’ an 

^ & iyy o), pp. 3_ 34 
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im P MERGENCE OE EEDERAl. POPULISM 


fht' Hi**' °f the Nau Po l ,ulism 

Historically populist movements have arisen in response to a variety 
0 j JilTerent crises. 19th century agrarian populism in the American 
South was triggered by the Draconian deflationary fiscal policies insti¬ 
tuted after the Civil War and their devastating consequences on farm¬ 
ers. In Russia, by contrast, populism sought a return to ethnic, reli¬ 
gious and local traditions as the bases of a new order to avoid the tribula¬ 
tions of Western capitalist development. 17 As Lasch, Goodwyn and other 
historians of populism have emphasized, the recent resurgence of the 
phenomenon is a result ol a growing dissatisfaction with the ideology of 
progress and unlimited economic development advocated both by liber¬ 
al-democratic and bureaucratic-collectivist regimes. From the beginning 
of the century this transformation has taken place as the unintended 
consequence of the pro ject of turning the American federation into a na¬ 
tion and has led to the deployment of a strategy of “Americanization.” 
Todav it is becoming increasingly obvious that the project did, on the 
whole, succeed, but only by replacing deeply-rooted traditions and 
customs with a narcissistic individualism and a shallow consumerism. 


17. Even more than American populism, its Russian counterpan has been the vic¬ 
tim of considerable historical distortion, beginning with Engels himself, during the pe¬ 
riod after Marx’ death, when he began to codify historical materialism into the “ortho¬ 
dox Marxism” of die Second International that eventually became frozen into the 
dogma of Marxism-Leninism. See Franco Venturi, Studies in Free Russia, trans, by 
Fausta Segre Alsbv and Margaret O’Dell (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), 
pp. 238-240. Thereafter Lenin and all subsequent communist historiography simply 
dismissed Russian populism as a backward-looking petty bourgeois aberration in the 
19th century, dumped into the infamous dustbin of history once Leninism, the one 
and only true revolutionary theory and practice, came on the scene. In spite of dissent¬ 
ing interpretations by scholars such as Franco Venturi, Isaiah Berlin, Richard Pipes 
and others, this dogmatic interpretation remained predominant well into the earlv 
1970s, when Polish apparatchiki such as Andrzej Walicki, elaborating Lenin’s sacred 
texts, would still insist that populism was not even a movement but onlv the ideology of a 
sector of the Russian intelligentsia having little to do with real popular aspirations. See 
his Russia,” in Ionescu and Gellner, op. cit., pp. 90-91. This article is a shorter version 
of his equally questionable book The Controversy over Capitalism. Studies in the Social Philoso¬ 
phy of the Russian Populists (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969). It is noteworthy that 
some of the pages of Isaiah Berlin’s introduction to the standard text on the subject 
l ranco Venturi, Roots of Revolution. A History of the Populist Movements in Nineteenth Century 
ussia (LondomWeinfeld and Nicholson, I960)] could have come direedv out of the 
est accounts of American populism by Lasch, Goodwyn or Norman Pollock (cf. his 

198R W * Populism, Law arid Human Welfare [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
])• For a summary comparison of Russian and American populism, see Gianna 
omata, A Common Heritage: The Historical Memory of Populism in Europe and the 
nited States,” in Harry C. Bovte and Frank Riessman, eds., The New Populism: The Politics 
rn powerment (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1986), pp. 30-50. 
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strategy only indirectly related to popular needs and 


ari)v 


ori s 


i, did not succeed in generating an etnicar mmu,. >u.„uentiy rich aJ 
widespread to sustain a nation and constitute a rough aggregate f 
particular groups - the US in the 19th century - into a broader^ 
mumty. The new values that did become generalized were those associ¬ 
ated with consumerism, which fed smoothly into the logic of capitaJj st 
rationalization. Whatever heterogeneous traditions and customs turned 
out to be dysfunctional to the new order were readily branded p re _ 
modem, irrational and ultimately a mark of obsolescence and backward¬ 
ness. The result was the kind of community disintegration document 


st 


pre- 


Middletown 


i has to do with the growing realization ol the magnitude of 
and of the impossibility and/or undesirability of the infinite 


promised by liberalism 


promises which do not seem fulfil- 
• 1 1*1 


dynamics and which, at any ra 
aassive ecological catastrophe 


Although otherwise incommensurable with the barbaric means de¬ 
ployed by bureaucratic-centralist regimes, especially during the Stali¬ 
nist era, the Americanization strategy and its consequences are not 
structurally different from parallel processes in the former USSR. 1 * 
Thus it is not surprising that over the last three decades there has been 
an increasing resentment of counterproductive government interven¬ 
tion in housing, employment, education and other matters to fulfill 
homogenizing social agenda extraneous to the needs and aspirations 
of the communities directly effected. Instead of remedying significant¬ 
ly the manifest injustices against which they were deployed on the ba¬ 
sis of an abstract state-sanctioned egalitarianism, these policies have 
generally contributed to a further deterioration and disintegration of 
struggling communities. Predicated on economic growth (benefiting 
mostly the wealthy) and of redistribution (benefiting primarily the 
underclass), these policies leave the bulk of the middle class, which 
bears the brunt of their consequences, overburdened, disenfranchised 
and resentful.It is a process not altogether different from the Bolshevik 


18. 


< r' nC '^ e ?, Ce t ^ t ’ | n ana ^y zin g causes of disintegration in the 
_ • i f orrner u g°slavia, Veljko Vujacic and Victor Zaslavsky point to 


tor- 


very same social dynamics at work in the ITS Cpl «u r 7 * The 

19 V,? T ' b 88 (SuramCT 199 ‘). PP 120-140. 

r «°"SImcted how liberal attacks on middle class values 


"" '’'"''■'VO 


>% 


,„-'s »< “‘" k *l>'»;r (x’.iN.mis" ... 

‘ 'I«' k,,L,ts "'>■"<■'<1 ilu-ir was a Mas,, „, 

I .. a. Russia nlu; »■«.!. was no, ,,„lv ,!,<■m, a K n,ul„„r, 

t also tin' iiiul.Tini""ig .il all nvahy.tv a.ul ii.itiativr with.,,,, h 
t ssR .'lulivl up a ' "in' i'll' "mill s most roiiMTvalivr anil umina^i- 

Jjivc sonnies. 

' The new populism demands government auountabilitv, institutional 
^anization and a reiletinmon ot politics to facilitate participation 
hevond the limned levels presently available' within representative de- 

nu xrao A1 Vet populism remains a confused notion and. partly as a re- 

. wf flw* ivwtcf nn.l _ It 


till*. 1 . * . ['«uuy cw l C - 

suit, one ot the most misunderstood and distorted phenomena in mod- 
empolitics. 21 Wink tlu lilnial mass media persists in disparagingly la- 


, . . . * .— la¬ 

beling "populist anything expressing popular sentiments unmediatized 

bvcerritied ehtts, and middU-biow academies insist on misperce'iving 

this resurgence of populism as short-sighted, right-wing, anti-intellectual 

and xenophobic precisely in the way the phenomenon has been 

historically distorted and eventually codified by leading 1950s liberal 

ideologues 22 — recent scholarship has exploded most of these myths 

20. That this is neither a particularly novel development nor one limited to the US 

can be seen in the first line of Ionescu and Gellner, Populism . op. at., where they modify 

the opening phrase of The Communist Manifesto to read that : “A spectre is haunting the 
world — populism.” 

21. After attempting to review and classify most of the available literature with the 
help of Wittgensteinian mystifications such as “family resemblances” and “cluster 
concepts” in order to develop a satisfacton’ social-scientific definition of “populism,” 
this is roughly what Margaret Canovan concludes, while wishing that the concept had 
never been developed in the first place. See her Populism (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Janovich, 1981), p. 301. For a radically different account, see Lawrence Goodwvn, 

Rethinking ‘Populism’: Paradoxes of Historiography and Democracy,” in Telos 88 
(Summer 1991), pp. 37-56. 

22. Although such crudely ideological accounts of populism are still predominant 

‘‘Th ^ ^ l ^ C * ront P a 8 e °1 Tlu' AY w Republic of November 25, 1991 with the heading 
e New Populism” directly above a picture of David Duke, meant to associate 
populism with racism) they are rapidlv disappearing from serious scholarship. 

r °ad, however, the situation remains nothing short of disgraceful — even in other- 
res p ecta bi e academic publications. Thus, a special “dossier” in the French jour- 

N°* 18 (February 1991) devoted to the theme “Populisme: Le Mai 
suh ^ Cn * ex kibits not only an appalling ignorance of the voluminous literature on the 

^ ("one n is mentioned), but displays in the process most of the self-contradic- 
Aatd CatUres °* * atc 20th century' liberalism. Thus, while grudgingly acknowledging 
th e Q ei j-p Crac ^ is “ l he government of the people,” Georges Avache immediately adds 
instin 1 lcat * on t,lat this means representative democracy since the people’s immediate 
g Ua Cts n °t to be trusted and. after all, only “competent representatives” can 
( app tee “freedom, well-being and integrity” {ibid. p. 7). Although in an interview 
Pnately tided “Le populisme ou le ref us de la complexity du monde,” p. 50) 
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■ _ the relevant documents and 

begun to re-exam . ^ ^ wake 0 f Goodwyn’s reexaminati 


aw 

on 


of 19th century agrarian 


wiaeiy 

ambiguous and inarticulate 

red as an essential mnrr,„„. 


acknowledged ^^“-.erpreted as“an essenda, ^ 

as it usually appear realize what he calls “the democratic 

in the unsuccess u atte' P ^..^hant corporate liberalism.^ 


‘ of a triumphant corporate iiDeraiism .23 
omise" agamst “ “ ™J dv e convendonal wisdom 

Contrary to both liberal "> d , conse " , ha < VP „ li„| P fn , 


to- 


gr owing 


any backlash against tne civu - n ■ 

™L., racist resentment of welfare and 


ive 


ply with poor leadership. Rather, as Harry 

f J A . *1.1_rpi 


argue 
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tecnnocrauc siaic uevu^cu - 
the subsequent war mobilization 

_ m • 1 * 1 _ A- h « O ♦" A 


with the grass-roots rejection ot the 

» New Deal and institutionalized with 

— a rejection which received its first 
. • 1 __ 


articulation when this technocratic state began to run 


crisis in the early 1960s 25 and 


ci Anc 


Thierrv de Beauce admits that populism may have to do with enses of political repre¬ 
sentation ,” he insists on branding populists “the declared enemies of representative de¬ 
mocracy,” notwithstanding the fact that populism has historically sought to remedy 
precisely these “representational deficits” with partia(xitory democracy. At any rate, the 
whole operation is meant to identify tout court populism with Le Pen’s National Front, 
demagogues, know-nothingism, nostalgic longing for long-gone communities (p 16), 
standard anti-intellectualism (p. 22), and the “reduction of die complexity of social life to 
some of its extremely schematic features” (pp. 24 and 43). While condemning populism 
as unequivocally “reactionary,” the whole dossier turns out to be a ured apology for ex¬ 
isting political institutions bv calling for a “deepening of our democracy” and envi¬ 
sioning “renewed forms of citizenship (pp. 52-53) - precisely what populists have his¬ 
torically sought. In the entire dossier diere is no mention of American populism and 
the couple of short simplistic articles on Russian and East European populism are 
concerned almost exclusively with anti-Semitism. For a careful reconstruction of 
populism’s political philosophy — although focused only on early American populism 
— see Norman Pollack., op. cit. The growing literature on the subject is so extensive that it 
is impossible to cite. For a partial list see Bovte and Riesman, op. cit., pp. 319ff. 

23. Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic Promise, op. cit., pp. 542ff. Although he analyzes 
Kansas populism in dubious class terms, Scott G. McNall comes to roughly similar 
conclusions in his The Road to Rebellion: Class Formation and Kansas Populism, 1865-1900 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988). 

24. Harry C. Bovte, Heather Booth and Steve Max, Citizen Action and the New Amen- 

J * 1 7 

can Populism (Philadephia: Temple University Press, 1986). Cf. also Harry C. Boyte, 
Common Wealth; A Return to Citizen Politics (New York: The Free Press, 1989). While rich 
in raw information, Boyte’s account is theoretically sloppy, superficial and self contra¬ 
dictory. Whenever his analysis runs into conceptual problems the narrative fades into 
the anectodal mode. As such, it readily feeds into the popular stereotype of populism 
as a useless theoreucal mishmash. 

25. Cf. E. J. Dionne, Why Americans Hate Politics (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1991), pp. Chs. 1 and 2. 
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• se of the New Left but aJso Barry Goldwater’s campaign in 
only t ^ e 11 „ wec i by George Wallace’s American Independent Party in 


1964 


folio 


1968, J 11 ^ 1 to Ronald Reagan’s “revolution” in the 1980s. It presuppo- 
lishin^’European p 0 n t ical scientists call “transversal politics,” which 

SCS " end the standard Left/Right division to vindicate local autonomy, 
aan * C an d customs against bureaucratic encroachments by exter- 

rr aditio n! > m 

al exploiting agencies. 

11 Unfortunately, old mental habits are difficult to shake and populists 
u New Left backgrounds tend to remain mired in traditional political 
T con traposing the “reactionary” populism of the New Right to 
jheir own, new and improved “progressive” brand. In so doing, however, 
die destroy the originality of populism understood as the vindication of 
eopie’s really existing cultures, traditions and customs. The privileging of 
“progressive” populism allows them to project onto populism, and thus 
substitute for it, a Left-liberal Enlightenment ideology, thus perpetuating 
precisely that same substitution^ elitism Lasch attacks as one of the fun¬ 
damental flaws of 20th century liberalism. 26 Consequently, their “pro¬ 
gressive” populism turns out to be a warmed-over version of codified 
1960s New Left ideology (understood not in its early form, as a vindica¬ 
tion of participatory democracy, tolerance and axiological heterogeneity, 
but in its late corrupted version as merely a self-rightous call to make the 
existing system, arbitrarily redefined according to liberal values, live 
up to its promises by whatever means necessary). 27 The only possible 
outcome is another call for the rationalization of existing pathological 


Carter’s 1976 defeat of the Democratic Party’s liU-raJ estab- 


26 For particular examples of how this substitutionist strategy works, see Russell 
A. Berman, “Popular Culture and Populist Culture," in Tetos 87 (Spring 1991), pp. 59- 
70, and “Intellectuals and the Gulf War in Germany and in the United States,” in Telos 
88 (Summer 1991), pp. 167-180. 

27. Typical of this simplistic approach is the anthology edited by Boyte and 
essman, The New Populism, op. cit., which opens with an essay by Goodwyn criticizing 
' col °gy °f progress as foreign to populism. Every other essay in the volume, how- 
fal J.P r ? ceec L to vindicate “good” progressive populism against “bad” conservative 
chail' CaU ° nS ^°y te bimself acknowledges in the Introduction that populism poses a 
conUh^ l ° and Right, but immediately proceeds along with most of his 

“polit' U | t0rS t0 assoc * ate populism tout court with late New Left ideology. The book’s 

disabled*’°“ re< ^ tneSS ” ’ S ^ urt ^ er demonstrated by vacuous discussions of “feminist,” 
m° st at V minority,” etc. versions of populism. That populism aims, first and fore- 

where such J^ v ' ta ^' zat i° n and reconstitution of communitarian traditions and customs 
111(6 what ' >urcaucrat 'c designations make no sense and whose deployment consti- 
(since com' 1 ' ^abermasian language amount to strategies to colonize the life-world 
nations b u ^ nU r n .^ es ' ' nte mal divisions are not a function of abstract universal detemii- 
c debratj 0 n °r mtemalized traditional norms) is readily forgotten in a scatterbrained 

° P°P u lism as “a night in which all cows are black.” 
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responsive” and “ac- 


power reid 
countable, 


relations: rendenng condi^ 

without ultimately challenging , 


professionalism, centralization, axiological 
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the cnsis of liberalism. t i ie ne w populism can no longer 

„r«end to vindicate the interests and lifestyles of a relattvely homoge¬ 
nous We ” Although the US was always an heterogeneous soctay, 
OOe 19 th century, when much of the country was not yet altogether 
old on the idea of racial equality and native pop—were: 


marginal groups could not question - and ouc.— ‘—V w<uu to 

question but rather internalize - the predominant value system. The 
result was the functional equivalent of a relatively homogeneous con¬ 
stituency'. In this sense the populists were not entirely out of line in de¬ 
fending what in retrospect look suspiciously like highly exclusionary 
nativist positions. This helps explain the not always ungrounded 
charges of ethnocentrism, anti-Semitism, racism, anti-Catholicism and 
general xenophobia hurled against populism. Today the new populism 
must not forget that what is crucial in e pluribus unum is that pluribus 
without which the unum will have problems remaining such. 

It is this predicament that forces the new populism to reconsider 
the original notion of federalism as an integral part of any program 
seeking to transcend the antinomies of liberalism and vindicate partici¬ 
patory democracy as necessary for the reconstitution of organic com¬ 
munities. Without that type of federalism all appeals to populist senti¬ 
ments are doomed to retrace the liberal path to managerialism, depo¬ 
liticization of public discussion, and the spectacularization of politics. 
To the extent that all national constituencies are heterogeneous and di¬ 
vided on various issues, any attempt to develop a meaningful national 
policy will either end up clashing with a substantial segment of this 
constituency or, in order to appease everyone, whatever national poli¬ 
cy is ultimately proposed will have to be so vague and ambiguous as to 
be politically meaningless. What has to be circumvented is the tradi¬ 
tionally megalomaniacal nation-state which, because of its sheer size, 
rules out the possibility of participatory democracy and the constitution 
of a new collective consciousness. The task of the new populism is to 
substitute for the nation-state small autonomous organic communities 
federalized within a broader framework guaranteeing both cultural 
particularity and unimpeded economic interaction. 
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' ijboral interpretations ot populism, even sympathetic ones, have in- 
V ariafolv fallen into the trap described over a century ago by Marx 
, hc >n be attacked the classical economists’ uncridcal usage of the con- 
Cl .pt “the people” for being guilty of what Adorno later described as 
••identity thinking. These interpretations naively assume that real 
neop lc eonrespond to what the concept of “the people” normally descri¬ 
bes. i-e.. some homogeneous aggregation of “Americans” exhibiting all 
the' WASP characteristics that have historically been associated with 

. • * _ A _ _ _1*. _1. . • i 


and 


hypostatize and 


charges 


liout anv further concrete determinations concerning their particu- 
cultures, habitats, languages, religions, ethnic origin, etc. “the peo- 
" remains an empty abstraction upon which to project arbitrary 
versal characteristics. By calling for concrete determinations, of 
irse, Marx sought to clear the way for and legitimate his own 
orite “derminations,” i.e., class distinctions, as ontological features 
ealitv. The point here is that the question whether significant differ- 
es do or do not obtain within a given population is never just an 
pineal nor even a theoretical but, first and foremost, a political one. 
tether someone is a Croat or a Yugoslav, or whether it matters, cannot 
established once and for all simply by looking at the facts. It requires 


political determination of what will constitute relevant facts 


Marx 


determinations 


ices informally developed over time and e 
collective consciousness of the particular 


canonical 


* 

Marxist traditions and 


pitalism and 


WO.KX Ul UiC 115C Ul -- . .| 1 

these practices, i.e., those related to production, have been privileged 

28. Even careful critics such as Dio ™* Si^lSt Amere 

gone to great pains to descr.be many of the lire a rabbit ou t of his hat in 

can electorate, in the last chapter of his bookh y P able „ totalize magically all 

the form of “the Amencan polmcal tradition, al g ^ totalizations ca n 

constituencies and reconcile all differences. Sue for a i ong time, but at the 

and have been successfully carried out by astute: p - n • to this state of affairs 

Price of depoliticizing politics and thus uninte Y P ^ of his book . 0tber at- 

as providing the answer to the question Diopne u Lasch’s are more realistic 
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iapit.il as the* essence ol modern historical development. Yet °i? 
ti nt that all these practice's arc* ontogenetic and therefore in ex eex 
connected with inteisuhjectivity, they constitute a praxis of which 1 
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Caught within the logic ol his own account of the irresistible univers 

li/.ing function of capitalism, Marx uncritically assumed the eventual 
totalization ol all remaining nomoi into communist society thu 


becami 


Gramsci 


29. It is not an accident that, in his struggle against what ev< 
predominant philosophical positions of the Second and Third Ini 
1 ahriola redefined Marxism as “the philosophy of praxis.” Although v*iamsci acvel A 
this approach in terms of what he sought to articulate as the particularities of national 
lile and popular culture, the whole ellort shipwrecked in subsequent crude econo- 
mistic reinterpretations ol “cultural hegemony” as the equivalent of successful propa¬ 
ganda and ol praxis as politically determined labor, i.e., as organizing. At anv rate 
Gramsci’s project ol cultural hegemony was an attempt to rationalize the traditional 
life world, the existing now os, on the assumption that such a rationalization would natu¬ 
rally take place along Marxist lines — an intellectualistic illusion not altogether differ¬ 
ent from Habermas’ hope that the defense against the colonization of the lifeworld 
will automatically result in the universalization of the purposive rationality allegedly 
inherent in undistorted communicative practices. Cf. Paul Piccone, Italian Marxism 
(Berkeley, CA: University ol California Press, 1983). 

30. Although originally articulated by Heraclitus at the dawn of Western philoso¬ 
phy as the divine world order (Cf. Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 151-184), nomos reappears in contem¬ 
porary political theory through Carl Schmitt, who traces it back to the Sophists, before 
Cicero mistianslatcd it as lex , thus occluding its territorial, communitarian and tradi¬ 
tional connotations. Schmitt, however, specifically articulated the concept in terms of 
the dissolution ol the jus publicum Turopaeum and its implications for his particular disci¬ 
pline, c onstitutional and international law. Cf. Carl Schmitt, Der Nomos der Erde im 
Volkemrht des Jus Publicum Europaeum (Berlin: Dunckcr 8c Humblot, 1978). In his essay 
on Nomos Nahme — Name,” (in Siegfried Behn, ed., Der bestandige Aujbruck 
Eestschnft JUr Erich Przywara (Nuremberg: dock und Ludz, 1957)), however, Schmitt 
ttaces language itsell back to nomos and thus prefigures the Wittgensteinian themes of 
tlie I Are nsjor men and language games,” and Foucault’s notion ot geneology as radical 
alternatives to abstract enlightenment universalism — what post-modernists call 
“logocentrism” and the elitist managerial ideology of late liberalism. Cf. also Ulmen, 
Pohtischer Mehrwert , op. at ., pp. 301-317. Ulmen emphasizes how for Schmitt the con¬ 
cept of nomos unfolds in three stages: land appropriation, division and production. Its 
last configuration corresponds to Marx’ notion ol “the mode of production” without, 
however, following the orthodox Marxist degradation of the extra-economic “super¬ 
structure” to the level of an epiphenomenon. A populist concept of nomos would com¬ 
bine both the Marxist base and superstructure without serializing its particular manites- 
tat ion within the unilinear theory of history dogmatically accepted by both Marxist 
and liberalism. 
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forgetting the ineradicable cultural constitution of his social individual 
n0 matter how much he may farm in the morning, engage in social cri- 
dcism in the afternoon and watch CNN in the evening. Other more 
conservative 19th century thinkers (often engaged in defending’aristo¬ 
cratic rule against the democratizing, universalizing and homoge¬ 
nizing implications of the French Revolution) took traditional nomoi as 
the foundation of nations which, in turn, totalized and formalized the 
organic relations they embodied into states. 31 Unfortunately, as a 
result of unexpected socio-economic disruptions, none of these na¬ 
tional projects ever materialized. Thus there do not seem to be too 
many nations in existence today that fit this stringent description. At 
any rate, since WWI and the collapse of the jus publicum Europaeum it has 
become impossible to conceive of nations in this fashion since any ef¬ 
fort to constitute them along these lines results in the marginalization 
and disenfranchisement of whatever minorities happen to inhabit the 
national territory. The result has usually been civil war, whenever the 
minorities are able to resist national homogenization, or occasionally 
genocide, when the minorities are too weak to fight back. 

Today all nations are culturally heterogeneous and, as a result, their 
particular states find it increasingly difficult to reflea any particular na¬ 
tional values, traditions or customs. Modem states are caught in the par¬ 
adox of having to embody concrete values derived from some particular 
nomos , while their grounding in heterogeneous societies commits them to 
axiological neutrality and prevents them from admitting the privileging 
of any one nomos over all others. They can only claim to codify formal 
relations among abstract individuals within a minimalist axiological 
horizon able to serialize, without actually integrating various residual 
and often conflicting nomoi. But the very designation of abstraa indi¬ 
viduality as the fundamental social unit, or what exactly constitutes in- 
dividuality and citizenship, betrays a commitment to a potential nomos 
reflecting the interests of intellectuals: Enlightenment values and, subse- 
quendy, New Class ideology. What is especially problematic m the U 

case is that the particular variation of this general No em uropean 
oudook, the WASP ideology that became embodied in the federal 


q , , . , . , Qavicmv s ideas rocuseu un ua *— 

31. Some subsequent articulations of Savign ^ Sodalism . Th i s outcome, 

contributed significantly to 20th century racisi alternatives are not limited 

however, is only one historical possibility among /jLjjghtenment and the irrational 

to a contraposition of the abstraa universalism o F or a possible synthesis along 

federal lines, see Paul Piccone and G. Ulmen, “Schmitt s Testament op PF 
28; and Ulmen, Politischer Mehrwert , op. cil., pp* 
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In earning out this project ol cultural homogenization, however, the 
wclliire state did not generate a new nomas - since nomoi cannot be cre¬ 
ated by bureaucratic liat - but only extended the existing one while 

having to deny its very existent c. 

In discussing the US in the closing pages of his VerfassungsUkn 
(1928), Sc hmitt pointed out that the lederal government could not rec¬ 
ognize minorities as political entities sintt thtu claim to embody a 
particular uoinos implied that they were nations in mice and therefore 
incompatible with the existing and developing American nation.™ The 
only approach he envisioned at that time was the one actually being 
followed by the government, i.c., to regard all members of these 
minorities merely as abstract individuals like everyone else. In the late 
1920s such a solution was still viable only to the extent that the US was 


* 

still in the early phases of transition from a federation strictu sensu to a 
nation. But as a contractual intra-national document 


We 


of “We, the states ...”) — the Constitution could not substitute for a na¬ 
tional nomos. Even the most imaginative readings of the Bill of Rights 
could yield little more in the wav of substantive values than the nrotec- 


and 


surprising 


product ol this long and painful process of building a nation out of thc 
original federation, accelerated during the shift from entrepreneurial tc 


turned out to be a technocratic redistributive welfare state. 


crisis 


axiological foundation clearlv defining its mandate 


safeguard 
making th 


thc 
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and politically 
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32. Carl Schmitt, Verfassungslehre (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1970), pp- 388-391- 
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to 


crate a market of homogeneous consumers for a state-regulated 
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, a pitalism predicated on the deployment of new mass production 


technologies and a correspondingly homogenized labor force to 


the personnel requirements of the new system. The unintended 


ret 


consc- 


quence of this strategy-, however, has been the deterioration of that sec- 


to r of the population which could not, for whatever reason, participate 


in this project of rationalization and homogenization into state-depen- 
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(jciit clients unable and/or unwilling to function as autonomous indi- 




iduals; the transformation of the former middle class with ready ac- 


cess to educational institutions and professional skills primarily into a 


managerial elite supervising these new welfare state clients; and the up¬ 


grading of the old working class to real or imagined middle class sta¬ 


tus, to bear the costs and consequences of these developments. As long 


as the welfare state, through whatever legitimate or politically fraudu¬ 


lent means, could guarantee a steady growth and relatively high 


standads of living, populist discontent with cultural homogenization 


and the debilitating impact of state penetration of the lifeworld could 


be contained as marginal ideological disturbances or integrated by ex¬ 


isting institudonal mechanisms. This is essentially what has happened 


since the New Deal. But in a context of prolonged economic stagnation 


and growing cultural impoverishment no longer buffered by increas¬ 


ingly eroded familial or autonomous community networks 


a dis¬ 


tinct possibility for the foreseeable future 


popular dissatisfaction 


translated into populist resentment may eventually force the existing 


system into undertaking substantial institutional reforms. 33 


The crisis of the welfare state has not gone unnoticed by the techno¬ 


cracy entrusted with managing it. Already in the early 1960s sponta¬ 


neous ghetto uprisings in practically every major American city by dis¬ 


enfranchised blacks made it clear not only that the welfare state had 


lost touch with most of its alleged clientele, but also that government 

U , • • * _ 1 * 1 * 


policies had undermined the various targeted constituencies ability to 


represent themselves and thereby participate in the general project of 


33. This is precisely wha. happened to bureaucratic collectivist regimes which de¬ 
ployed similar strategies of social rationalization. The Soviet Union withered when a 

terminal economic ensis precipitated by'die ^adu- 

ally curtailed the central government's redistributive options. Although ™ . . 

surgence of populism is no, Plicated on s^tdard £«*££ 

look - ,0 the extent that economic crises vividly document the system s shortcomings 
they tend to lend legitimacy to populist critiques. 
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social reorganization. 34 The advanced disintegration of residual nomoi 
in those sectors of the population most directly affected by state 
policies of cultural homogenization had become dysfunctional to the 
very running of a w elfare state, which still projected the final mediatized 


result to be some sort of new national nomos. The technocracy seems to 
have realized that no new American nomoi can come into being bv hu- 


can 


organic communities. At any 


mid-1960s the technocracy has reversed its Americanization strategy 
and encouraged autonomous and government-sponsored reconstitution 
of disintegrated residual nomoi as a pi econdition to reestablish its own 
internal rationality. Such direct sociological interventions to recon¬ 
stitute disintegrated or disintegrating communities with the assistance 
of professional organizers such as Saul Alinsky, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity encouraging and funding opposition groups to generate 
regulators' feed-back for an insulated and therefore irresponsive bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus, the almost obsessive government supervised voter reg¬ 
istration campaigns in the South to ensure the election of truly represent¬ 
ative officials, etc. were all primarily bureaucratic attempts to reconstitute 
disintegrated nomoi to rationalize and legitimate an increasingly falter¬ 
ing welfare state. What this meant was forfeidng any hope of constitut¬ 
ing any new nadonal nomos other than one hypostatizing the bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus as a permanent mediator among a myriad of conflict¬ 
ing artificially reconstituted traditional groups. 

Unable to enforce the internalization of its mandates, this Great So¬ 
ciety and post-Great Society welfare state strategy succeeded only in 
generating artificial negativity which, to the extent that it does not re¬ 
flea the spontaneous expression of internalized norms, remains a 


34. Adolph L. Reed Jr. has explained these events precisely in terms of the 
bureaucratic destruction of residual nomoi understood not as parts of some mythical 
African culture buried in the collective unconscious but as internalized community 
practices developed over decades of struggling against institutionalized racism in the 
South. Cf. his “Black Particularity Reconsidered,” in Telos (Spring 1979), pp. 71-93. 
From this, however, over a decade later Reed opportunistically concludes that, since 
racial oppression was part and parcel of government policies, it is the government’s re¬ 
sponsibility to remedy its consequences through more affirmative action and other 
programs which have, at best, only benefited a small upwardly mobile black middle 
class. See Adolph Reed Jr. and Julian Bond, “Equality: Why We Can’t Wait,” in The 
Nation (Dec. 9, 1991), pp. 733-737. Since the government cannot reconstitute any re¬ 
sidual Afro-American nomos, Reed s call for more government intervention in the 
black community will probably succeed in securing a few more affirmative acdon ap¬ 
pointments in prestigious universities, while contributing to further disintegration and 
dependence in the urban ghettos. 
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internalized by the various communities they constituted, but embel¬ 
lished memories having litde relation to concrete social realities other 
than as legitimating ideologies for a rising multicultural bureaucracy in 
the 1970s and 1980s. Thus, far from representing any spontaneous 
grass-roots phenomenon, multiculturalism is primarily another symp¬ 
tom of the involution of the welfare state. 


But the welfare state cannot coexist with multiculturalism. Any seri¬ 
ous vindication of particular cultures must resuscitate or invent auton¬ 
omous nomoi whose articulation requires the constitution of corre¬ 
sponding nations with their own states — the kind of project 
undertaken with catastrophic consequences in Northern Ireland, Leba¬ 
non and, more recendy, in what was Yugoslavia. On the other hand, 
anything short of nationhood, predicated on a plethora of conflicting 
criteria of language, race, gender, class, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
etc., can only yield pressure groups advocating artificial particularity as 
career advancement strategies for often poorly qualified would-be state 
functionaries pretending to represent constituencies never substan¬ 
tially affected by these dynamics. 35 Thus, as a medicine to cure the ills 
of the welfare state, multiculturalism is either too strong, to the point 
that it threatens to kill the patient, or not strong enough, in which case 
u is socially irrelevant. In the first case the result is Yugoslavia, Leba¬ 
non, etc. In the second case, which more closely resembles the way the 
Problem is articulated in the US, weak multiculturalism fails to provide 
alternative axiological foundations necessary for autonomous individ- 
nality and community reconstitution. Worse yet, it actually intensifies 
the crisis of the welfare state both by actually encouraging conformity 
virile advocating an enforced diversity, and by legitimating contradic¬ 
tory and irreconcilable criteria for redistribution that render extremely 
ifficult, if not altogether impossible, any equitable implementation. 
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Post-Liberal Populism 

As bureaucratically-coopted populism, multiculturalism cannot re¬ 
medy the welfare state’s axiological deficits because the reified hete¬ 
rogeneity it legitimates does not correspond to any spontaneously 
lived practices and only seeks to substitute for the administrative impo¬ 
sition of an extraneous homogeneity an equally extraneous heterogeneity. 
The problem with the earlier Americanization strategy, however, was 
not homogeneity as such. Rather, it had to do with the fact that it was 
administratively imposed. These efforts in the past half century have 
tended to accelerate the disintegration of remaining nomoi without 
actually substituting new ones, thus leaving in their wake a state of 
normlessness and community disintegration legitimating further bu¬ 
reaucratic intervention and the increasing tendendal bifurcation of so¬ 
ciety into a New Class managerial elite and its disenfranchised clients 
— the liberal coalition that has displaced the traditional working class 
as the main constituency of the American Democratic Party. 

No longer confident of being able to constitute technocratically a 
new nomos defining an American nation smoothly run by an efficient 
bureaucratic apparatus of New Class professionals, the welfare state’s 
sponsorship of multiculturalism ends up relegitimating existing rela¬ 
tions of domination, privilege and socio-economic inequality by redi¬ 
mensioning the role of the central goverment. 35 Having feudalized cul¬ 
ture into abellum omnium contra omnes, the welfare state — itself pretend¬ 
ing to proportionately represent the country’s racial, ethnic, linguistic, 
religious etc. make-up — seeks to become the only neutral mediator 
able to adjudicate among the permanendy warring factions in manag¬ 
ing and redistributing the fiscally appropriated social surplus. But to 
the extent that this process of artificial multiculturalization directly af¬ 
fects only a small, although highly vocal and visible, upwardly mobile 
segment of the bureaucratic apparatus, leaving the rest of the newly 
designated cultural minorities as disempowered and alienated as ever, 
it cannot generate the kind of political constituency whose support it 
needs to remain in power. Growing populist opposition to its costs and 
questionable practices threatens to translate into demands for institu¬ 
tional reforms to redimension and decentralize this increasingly coun¬ 
terproductive and self-destructive bureaucratic apparatus, and thus to 
re-empower local communities to the point of creating conditions 
within which new regional nomoi can actually be reconstituted. 


35. Cf. “Special Section on Affirmative Action in Academia” in Telos 86 (Winter 
1990-91), pp. 103-140. 
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text and will have to refederalize the political «* preglven national con¬ 
fer reconstitutine local comm.ir,;.;™ __ . > ste m as a precondition 


within the instru- 


for reconstituting local communities and concrete T ^ * P ^ Condlt ' on 
rimate the democratic ethos. This means that r i, ab e *° relegi ‘ 
have ,0 be defined entirely in tow ttrms ™!' 

religious, linguistic, and other criteria. Unresolv 
tnenul rationality of a large centralized welfare state, the question of 
conflicting nornn is more easily solved within small contexts where Z 
nomoi can be constituted through direct interaction among people 
After all are never given once and for all, but are living entities 
constantly modified in the process of being articulated. If the signifi¬ 
cant political units are de-totalized into smaller ones allowing for con¬ 
crete interacuon and will-formation, then new nomoi can develop out of 

the old ones, as they always have in the past, in particular localities, as a 
result of the concrete interaction of various groups. 

Civil wars in Lebanon, Yugoslavia and Northern Ireland are largely 
the results of efforts to universalize particularistic nomoi at the level of 
the nation-state where large chunks of the constituency have to be ne¬ 
cessarily disenfranchised or marginalized rather than organically integ¬ 
rated in new formations which, to the extent that they are locally devel¬ 
oped by the various peoples themselves, are automatically internali¬ 
zed. Interaction among differing cultures can never be codified by 
government policies without perpetuating indefinitely existing social 
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cated on the obsolete nation-state. As such, it presents a serious l 4 
lenge to welfare state liberalism and, in an international context \ 
art prized by the dissolution of hitherto stable nations such J ^ 
USSR, Yugoslavia and even Canada, warrants careful scrutiny p * 4 
West European nations, paradigms of national stability, are increa/^ 
ly confronting the same sort of political crisis typical of all 
states. The specter of populism haunts Western as much as East° n 
Europe. While it is too early to prognosticate about possible develo^ 
ments, it is possible to examine one recent and still barely noticed P 
litical phenomenon which not only embodies the characteristics of° 
new federal populism but has also been registering spectacular elect * 
al successes: the Lombard League in Northern Italy. ° r " 
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., y : . “ hl f !y to grow significantly in the foreseable future.’* 

’ C . League takes its name from the op- 

mpen ism by the Gallic people inhabiting Lom- 

anni s invasion of Italy. Finally vanquished 
Renato Mannheimer pH j n r r 

c publication of this work the Leam Marda ( Milan: FeltrineUi, 1991), p. 194- 
991 local elections to the ooinr f a ^ ue re S lsterec J spectacular electoral successes in 
tical parties in Brescia P! n ! ng a relative majority over all other traditio- 
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In 


instances the League 
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declined whenever the region was fo^hlj ^k- ^ Well ' bein g> which 
litical units. It is this appeal to territorial auto JUgated b y br °ader po¬ 
izes the present League and defines the com n ° my that ^ SO char acter- 
it Rome-based Italian central __ pt ’ Wasteful and eeneralK, 


Mannheimer on. JT. “ ltS pnmar y 


ing significandy to the League’s formation has tnA V?” contribut ' 
0 f the Catholic and Communist sub-cultures wh' k ?° Ae coll apse 

ian politics since WWII" and the growing in^l ^ d ° mmated Ital ‘ 
Left/Right divisions. 1ITelevance of traditional 

* e °«™helmingly °»«ided outcome of the XvorX“fe“ 
endum became obvtous that official Catholic values and poUdXno 
longer have much direct political bearing on a still largely CathoUc 
populauon and that the Christian Democratic Pany was Imply anoth¬ 
er center parry concerned primarily with to own political clientele and 
its actual power base, the bureaucratic apparatus. An even worse fate 

ideology after the failure of Eurocommunism and 

f . whereby the Communist 

Party tormally accepted the liberal rules of the game, rejected outright 


historical 




practical purposes, became iust another 


proletariat and 


• ^ 

crane party. Notwithstanding notorious ambiguities about its relation 
to parliamentary democracy, the Italian Communist Party had always 
thrived on the pretense that it provided a qualitative alternative to 
bourgeois” politics. After the formal break with Moscow, well before 
the beginning of perestroika and in the wake of Soviet intervention in Af¬ 
ghanistan, the Party gradually lost its historically distinct space withir 


^■ Ibid., p, 32. This negative evaluation of the performance of the Italian central 
government is by no means limited to the League, but is widespread. For a similar 
^ysis from a New Class perspective concerned with merely rationalizing the existing 
system by substituting a decentralized “welfare society” for the present “welfare 
Hr’" SCe Ug ° Ascoli > “Dopo il Welfare State all’taliana,” in Problemi del Soaalismo, No. 

°me: Francoangeli, 1992), pp. 157-175. 

Mannheimer, op. cii. pp. 20-21. 
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lpf L } 'J ?' 3 q 5 ' A v ltllOU S h earl y on there were some attempts to focus on local dia- 

droDDed inL ? ^merits as the Hague’s defining traits, they were readily 

dropped m the League s first formal Congress in 1989 in favor of a broadening of the 

OTtena of who constitutes the people to include all of the region’s residents. Cf. 

. e ..° * orcio » ^ Lega Come Attore Politico: Dal Federalismo al Populismo Re¬ 

gion ista, m Mannheimer, op. cit., pp. 68 and 81. It is obvious why such multicultural 
traits cou not possibly work. Consider Milan, Lombardy’s capital: there, until very 
recen y, e residual aristocracy could be found speaking primarily French, the local 
working class conversing mosdy in Milanese dialect, and onlv the middle class trans¬ 
acting in a more or less standard Italian. As Rinrrio nrvintc r\wt olAnrr nfK all other re- 


today Lombardy cannot claim any distinct cultural particularity 
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dons ... is presendy hard to find. The survival of ancient local tradidons is... rest 
to a very limited area.” Ibid., p. 68. It is precisely this heterogeneity of traditions an' 
tures that prevents the League from simply attempting to recycle some real or ima 
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exhibiting all the weal characteristics of classical p„ pu l is , momTCnB 
«fe ue d,( from previous versions in i K emphas.s on fZ2m 
a" d the reconstruction of stable communities local! and independe Jv 
of any central authority such as the welfare state. As such, this fed end 

populism avoids most of the pitfalls which historically prevenlcd 
earlier manifestations of this phenomenon from translating into any 
thing more than scattered and relatively impotent protest movements 


earlier manifestations of this phenomenon from translating 
thing more than scattered and relatively impotent protest m< 


Within a genuine federation the weight of the whole can be brought to 
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bear on the consutuung parts only under exceptional, well-defined con¬ 
ditions, thus preventing the homogenizing center from obliterating 
the particularity o the heterogeneous parts. To the extent that, in mak- 
in g their case, nationalist versions of populism, whether the New Right 
variety or the Azerbaijani, tend to universalize their particularity, they 

are usually defeated either by a center presenting itself as the protector 
of pluralism or by other hegemonic groups. 

The Lombard League rejects outright the obsolete concept of the 
nation-state in favor of an integral federalism predicated on the con¬ 
stitution of new nomoi and the reconstitution of local communities as 
the social space within which to practice participatory democracy. 
Thus the main totalizing enemy is explicitly identified as the Roman 
bureaucracy and the central government and, according to Paolo 
Natale, voters’ identification with the League is a function of “the lived 
solidarity of the subjects as an instrument to reactivate group identity 
and social recognition.” 42 This vindication of grass-roots social 
communities as the constitutive units of a new federal populism con¬ 
fronts the problem of alienation and encourages reintegration of ten- 
dentially abstract individuals within organic communities conducive to 
responsible citizenship and a healthy social life. But in order to do so it 
must sharply define territoriality as decisive for the new populist iden¬ 
tity. Since all political formations are constituted not only by what they 
include but, even more importantly, by what they exclude, the 
League’s regional identity lends itself to standard misunderstandings. 
From the viewpoint of the predominant liberal conventional wisdom 
predicated on a society of abstract individuals externally aggregated 

SiZf the past and commits i. to the creation and development of new mm able 
®t»laie new needs and modes of interaction into new forms of 1 ™" d S 19th 

century nation-state, has shown itself clearly incapable of camnng out such task. 

.«: . Paoio Nataie/'Lega Luba*. e .nsediamento Terri,ori* WAnalisi Ecolo- 

® ICa » in Mannheimer, op. cit pp. 118ff. 
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by a technocratic state, it is all too easy to misinterpret the League’s 
exclusionary criteria predicated on territoriality as merely a recycling 
of nationalism, with all the racist, xenophobic connotations historically 
attached with such a notion — especially when all of Western Europe 
is becoming inundated with Third World or East European immigrants. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that from the very beginning the Lom¬ 
bard League has been accused of racism and associated with Le Pen’s 
National Front in France, 43 even though the Italian political situation is 
clearly not comparable to the French and careful voter surveys have 
shown that the League’s territorial rooting is by no means the flip side 
of any hostility towards immigrants and other outsiders. 44 In fact, 
many of the League's members are themselves Southern Italian immi¬ 
grants who have managed to establish solid roots in the region 45 To the 
extent that one of the League’s main goals is the constitution of new 
nornoi , which at this point exist only as what Ernst Bloch would have 
called ‘"the not yet,” i.e., in vague communitarian longings, rough 


43. Cf. Giorgio Bocca, La Disunita d’ltalia (Milan: Garzanti, 1990); and Luciano 
Balbo and Ludovico Marconi, I Razzismi ImpossibiU (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1990). For a par¬ 
ticularly superficial and misinformed account, see Marco Martiniello and Paul Kazim, 
“Italy. Two Perspectives. Racism in Paradise?” in Race & Class (January-March 1991), Vol. 
32, No. 3. pp. 79-89. Kazim identifies the League as “an extreme right-wing group advo¬ 
cating separatism for the rich Lombardy region . . . and fanning popular resentment 
against immigrants.” As evidence both Martiniello and Kazim provide a conspiratorial 
account of one of several incidents of the police break-up of a make-shift encampment of 
illegal jobless immigrants, allegedly to appease the extreme Right, i.e., the League. The 
dear implication is that these immigrants are essential to the hidden economy, but the 
racist local population is unwilling to treat them fairly and pay them a living wage. What 
actually happens is that illegal immigrants from disintegrating, poor Third World 
countries do make their way to industrial areas with occasional labor shortages in the 
more manual occupations, and local, usually social-democratic, authorities not only al¬ 
low immigrants to come in but also to set up make-shift encampments with inhuman liv¬ 
ing conditions. The severe social problems and overload of alreadv inadequate existing 
services these encampments create are directly felt by the local people, but generally ig¬ 
nored by the normally inept and unresponsive central government and local authorities. 
Most of the time the only way local residents can attract the authorities’ attention and 
contain the various health and other social problems by providing the people in the en¬ 
campments with minimal help is through acts of civil disobedience which are imme¬ 
diately perceived as racist. While some of the people involved may, in fact, be racist, by 
and large most League supporters want only a clear governmental policy regulating im¬ 
migration so that those immigrants who do come are provided with at least minimal sup¬ 
port For a much more balanced analysis oi the League which discusses most of these is¬ 
sues without distorting its program or its oudook, see Dwayne Woods, “Les Ligues 
Regionales en Italic,” forthcoming in Revue Frangaise de Science Politique. 

44. Biorcio, who has specifically studied this question through extensive surveys of 
the Lombard League’s constituency, has concluded that “die correlation of localism 
with anti-Southern feelings is statistically insignificant.” Ibid ., pp. 60-61. 

45. Natale, op. ciL, p. 119. 
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^nitoriitl contours and, negatively, in opposition to the central 
bureaucratic apparatus, the League’s identity is likely to remain associ¬ 
ated with its immediately visible exclusionary criteria and therefore 
.ilnerable to chaises ot racism and etlmocentrism — especially from 

the traditional Lett. 

This adamant opposition horn the traditional Left explains why the 
League has been and will continue to be seen as part of the Right by 




Leagt 


parties 


Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats. 46 Much less of an inroad 
has been made within the more traditional Left associated with the ruins 
of the former Communist Party. The reasons for this are not difficult to 
locate. Still committed to the central plan as the only way to rationalize 
and modernize the anarchy of capitalist production, and to a paternalis¬ 
tic redistributive bureaucratic apparatus as the only way to ensure social 
justice, the traditional Left can only shrink in horror on hearing about 
the League’s program of practically demolishing the central government 
and decentralizing all social functions. Although the League consciously 
locates itself beyond any Left/Right division, its animating spirit is rooted 
both in a much older but largely forgotten Left anarchist tradition, as 
well as in the most advanced “post-Fordist” industrial practices which, 
not bv accident, are very congenial to older anarchist forms of economic 
organization dating back to Proudhon. To a great extent, the unprece¬ 
dented prosperity of Northem Italian regions today is largely a function 
of the gradual post-Fordization of production that has been underway 
over the past two decades. In many respects, the project of political 
federalization corresponds to a parallel project of industrial federaliza- 


advanced 


pe for some time. 47 Within such a 
and decentralization, the old Left 


with thousands of workers producing standardized products 

an anachronism. 

The “transversal” character of the League can best be 
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This is roughly what is happening within large multinational corporations 
triu ™ oiz-Aminff tn rpalize how the mvth of centralization and 
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every strata of society, they are generally younger than the average v 
middle-class, well-educated, and entrepreneurial in orientation 4 s° ,<r ’ 
from being on the margins of society or the victims of social disl ^ Hr 
tions, the League membership has been described as an integral ° Ca 
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down according to classes, the only significant difference that could 
found was that while the working class tended to emphasize reei ° 
lism as the League’s most important feature, the better educated ndd 
die class focused instead on anti-bureaucratic opposition. 50 In a st H 
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League 


Diamanti came up with roughly the same 


an 


wing composed 


anti-party and anti-bureaucratic, and a “particulari 


parues 


Since the Leagues are a political response to structural dysfunctions 

typical of all Italian regions and, more broadly but to a lesser extent of 

all Western European regions, what all this means is the likelihood of the 

growth of similar regional Leagues throughout Italy and Europe in the 

immediate future. As comparable problems of bureaucratic inefficiency, 

unresponsiveness, waste, corruption and, most importantly, axiological 

deficits resulting from the vacuity of liberal democracy’s Enlightenment 

universalism intensify, the kind of federal populism being developed by 

the Lombard League may well become the model for similar new politi- 
cal formations. 


The paradox today is that while the disintegration of liberalism and 
the welfare state is triggering grass-roots phenomena such as the Lom¬ 
bard League in Northern Italy and corresponding populist responses 
elsewhere, Western Europe is attempting to unify along precisely the 
kind of standard welfare state parameters which are proving to be in¬ 
creasingly bankrupt, as they are predicated on the primacy of member 
nations and central bureaucratic authority. The question today is 
whether a new federal populism will proliferate fast enough to redirect 
the project of West European unification along decentralized federal 
lines and prevent Europe from reinventing Washington. 


48. Renato Mannheimer, “Chi Vota per la Lega?” in Mannheimer, op. cit., pp 
130-134. 

49. Biorcio, op. cit., p. 34. 

50. Mannheimer, op. cit., pp.1476-147. 

51. Ilvio Diamanti, “Una Tipologia dei Simpatizzanti della Lega,” in Mannheime 
ed., op. cit., pp. 178-182. 


